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Edueation for Freedom— 
of Collective Bargaining 


Worker education, or more specifically, the training of union officials and 


members, is not a new development in the United States. 


By and large, how- 


ever the movement, like Topsy, has “just growed,” depending in large measure 
upon the uncoordinated efforts of individual unions or educational institutions, 
and often reflecting the leadership of interested persons within a or- 


ganizations. In part this type of growth may be attributable to the 


act that labor 


necessarily has been more concerned with the attainment of rights than with their 
proper exercise. In other respects the individualistic development of worker edu- 
cation in this country may be traced to a distrust of the socialized type of Euro- 
pean program, which often appeared to American unionists more as a means of 


selling social doctrine than as a tool of union self-improvement. 


However, with 


the attainment of the right to sit as management’s equal at the bargaining table, 
labor, together with government and the public, has become more keenly interested 
in the development of programs for the training of responsible union membership 


and effective leadership. 


Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 
summed up both the broad problem and 
its specific application in his Labor Day 
radio address when, after noting that 
“Every right has its responsibilities,” 
he said: 

“T will be very happy if on next 
Labor Day I can report that organized 
labor ... has put all of its energies 
into an educational program for adult 
workers. I wish that organized labor 
would inspire and encouage study 
groups throughout the country. I wish 
that union members would participate 
in them. I can think of no better im- 
mediate subject for study than the prob- 
lems of industrial relationship.” 


Union Recognition of Need 


The need for active and informed 
members and officials also has been rec- 
ognized by unions. The prospectus for 
the 1944 Leadership Training Institute 
of the Michigan CIO Council summed 
the problem up as follows: 

“The labor movement is facing criti- 
cal years ahead. To survive and to 
grow in this period we need trained 
leadership from the top international 
officers down to the shop committeemen 
and active rank-and-file.” 

The past few years have witnessed a 
tremendous increase of union manuals, 
which seek to place before members and 
officers information necessary to an un- 
derstanding of the structure, policies 
and philosophies of the union and to 
increase the effectiveness of officials. A 
1945 survey of such manuals by the De- 
partment’s Division of Labor Standards 
revealed over 200 titles dealing with 
collective bargaining and union admin- 
istration. About two-thirds of the 
manuals had been published in the 
previous two years, 
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Recent Developments in 
Department of Labor 


In line with its obligations to the 
wage earners, and in recognition of the 
growing demand for better trained and 
more effective union leadership, the 
U. S. Department of Labor has under- 
tuken two new programs. 

The first, and most immediately di- 
rected toward union training, was the 
establishment of a Labor Education Ad- 
visory Committee. This committee, 
suggested by the 12th National Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation, will have 
as its primary function the review and 
planning of the educational activities 
of the Department’s Division of Labor 
Standards. However, the National 
Conference, in requesting the establish- 
ment of the committee, also requested 
that its consultant services be used by 
the Department in setting up a Labor 
Extension Service. This service would 
“act as an authoritative clearing house 
in the field of labor education and . . . 
administer a program of grants-in-aid 
for the development of a labor educa- 
tion program on a State and local level.” 

The second step, which is pointed 
directly to harmonious industrial rela- 
tions and involves educational tech- 
niques, was the establishment by the 
Conciliation Service of a special office 
to service the rubber industry. The 
move formalizes a condition of several 
years existence, and is the direct out- 
growth of the services rendered by Con- 
ciliation during 4 months of negotiation 
between the big four of rubber and the 
CIO’s Rubber Workers. The Commis- 
sioner assigned to the case was instru- 
mental in averting a threatened strike 
on several occasions, and in guiding the 
proceedings to an agreement satisfac- 
tory to both labor and management. 





LABOR EDUCATION 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
NAMED BY SECRETARY 


In response to a_ resolution 
adopted by the 12th National Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation, Sec- 
retary of Labor Schwellenbach, 
on February 25, named a 10-man 
advisory committee to guide a De- 
partment program of labor educa- 
tion. The committee consists of 5 
representatives each of the AFL 
and the CIO. Its members are: 


For the American Federation of 


Labor 
Florence C. Thorne, Director of 
Research. 
Frank P. Fenton, Director of Or- 
ganization. 


Nelson H. Cruikshank, Director 
of Social Insurance Activities. 
Marion Hedges, Research and 

Education, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers. 
James Brownlow, Secretary - 

Treasurer, Metal Trades De- 
partment. 


For the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 


John Brophy, Director, Indus- 
trial Union Councils. 

Kermit Eby, Director, Researcl 
and Education Department. 
Vincent Sweeney, Publicity Di- 
rector, United Steelworkers of 

America. 

Lawrence Rogin, Educational Di- 
rector, Textile Workers Union. 
Joseph Kowalski, Educational 

Consultant, Michigan CIO 

Council. 

The committee held its organi- 
zation meeting on March 12. The 
committee reviewed the current 
work of the Department’s Division 
of Labor Standards, and appoint- 
ed a subcommittee on program 
development consisting of Messrs. 
Hedges, Cruikshank, Murphy, 
and Eby. 











In announcing the establishment of 
the rubber office, Conciliation Service 
Director Warren said : “The work of the 
Conciliation Service is not confined to 
settling strikes and controversies. We 
have found that by having our Commis- 
sioners always avalaible many small 
grievances and controversies can be 
straightened out before trouble spreads 
and becomes serious.” 

The successful operation of the new 
plan should produce a group of union 
officials and management representa- 


(See Workers’ Education, p. 4) 
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60 Pereent Inerease Over 1941 


Nearly Half of Eligible Workers 
Under Union Contraet in 1945 

















1942 
PERCENT OF ELIGIBLE WORKERS UNDER UNION AGREEMENT 


BuRtayv OF LABOR 


1944 





STATES CEPARTMENT OF Lae Statistics 











About 13.8 million of an estimated 29 million workers engaged in occupa- 
tions in which unions were organizing and endeavoring to obtain written agree- 
ments, were covered by written ‘collective- bargaining agreements in 1945. A drop 
in the absolute number of workers covered from 14.3 million in 1944 was attrib- 
utable entirely to a reduction of “eligible” workers, the percentage of workers cov- 
ered having risen from 47 percent to 48 percent. 

The percentage of workers covered in manufacturing last year was nearly 
double that for non-manufacturing—67 to 34 percent. Percentage gains were 
registered in both categories, the figures for 1944 having been 65 and 33 percent re- 
spectively. In absolute figures manufacturing workers covered dropped off from 
8.75 to 8 million from 1944 to 1945, while an absolute gain was registered in non- 
manufacturing where the number of workers under agreement rose from 5.5 to 5.8 
million. 

The estimated 29 million “eligible” workers includes all wage and salary 
workers except those in executive, managerial, and certain types of professional 
positions in most industries. The figure excludes all self-employed, domestic 
workers, agricultural wage workers on farms employing fewer than 6 persons, 
all Federal and State employees, teachers, and elected and appointed officials in 
local governments. 

The number of workers covered by contract should not be confused with the 
number of union members. Except under closed-shop or union-shop conditions, 
agreements cover members and nonmembers within the bargaining unit. On the 
other hand, union members may work in establishments not “covered by bilateral 
agreements. This is true, for example, of many civil service employees and 
teachers who are union members, 

The first regular survey of coverage — union contracts was made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in’1941 and has been continued on an annual basis since 
then. A preliminary study was undertaken in 1938. In 1941, the Bureau estimated 
that 30 percent of eligible workers were covered. The 1945 figure, therefore, rep- 
resents a gain of about 60 percent in the proportion of workers covered, over a 
4-year period. 


entirely without union agreements, 
while in 1945 nearly the entire industry 
was covered. The same holds true of 
metal mining and the manufacture of 
clocks and watches. Large gains have 


Even more marked than the average 
change have been changes in individual 
industries in comparison with the situ- 
ation in 1938. For example, in that 
year the 


aircraft industry was almost 
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been registered also in meatpacking, 
from relatively few workers under writ- 

ten agreement in 1938 - nearly 100 per- 
cent coverage last ye: Shipbuilding 
rose from coverage of about half its 
workers to nearly all in the 7-year 
period, and substantial gains were made 
in cement, aluminum, rubber, and steel. 
On the other hand, relatively little 
progress has been made in agriculture, 
beauty shops, retail and wholesale trade, 
and dairy products. 


45 Percent of Covered Workers 
Under Closed or Union Shop 

Nearly half of the workers covered by 
union agreements were under either 
union or closed shops. About 30 per- 
cent are under either a closed shop or a 
union shop with preferential hiring, 
and 15 percent are under union shop 
without preferential hiring. These 
percentages compare with 28 and 18 per- 
cent, respectively, in 1944, and 30 and 20 
for 1943. In that year the percentage 
of workers under these types of union 


recognition reached the highest point 
recorded by the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics. 

Under closed shop arrangements, the 
employer can hire only members of the 
union, and employees must remain as 
members in good standing throughout 
their period of employment. Most 
closed shop agreements require the em- 
ployer to hire through the union unless 
the latter is unable to furnish suitable 
persons within a stated period, in which 
case the persons hired elsewhere must 
join the union before starting work. 

Under the union shop system, the 
employer may hire from any source, 
but employees must join the union 
after a stated period of probation. The 
union shop with a preferential hiring 
differs very little in effect from the 
closed shop. The closed shop and union 
shop with preferential hiring prevail in 
the following manufacturing indus- 
tries: baking, brewery, canned and pre- 
served foods, hosiery, men’s and wom- 
en’s clothing, printing and publishing 
and shipbuiiding. The total percentage 
of covered workers under these types of 
contract in 1945 was 25 percent for 
manufacturing and 38 percent for non- 
manufacturing. The latter was up 2 
points over the 1944 percentage, due 
largely to increase in construction and 
warehousing. 

The union shop without preferential 
hiring prevails in the bus and street 
railway, coal mining, and paper and 
allied products industries. This type 
of contract accounted for 16 percent of 
manufacturing workers wales agree- 
ment in 1945, as compared to 17 percent 
in 1944. The figures in nonmanufac- 
turing were 15 and 16 percent. 


(See Union Agreements, p. 7) 








Workers’ Education 
(Continued from p. 2) 
tives well trained in the conduct of ef- 
fective industrial relations. Mr. War- 
ren said that if the rubber experiment 
proves successful it will be considered 
for other industry groups. 


Union Responsibility 

In announcing the appointment of the 
Labor Education Advisory Committee, 
Secretary Schwellenbach said: “The 
Department of Labor believes that the 
primary responsibility for this job rests 
with the unions themselves, with such 
assistance as they may request from uni- 
versities and other non-governmental 
educational organizations. The signi- 
ficant trend toward State participation 
in such programs, however, through 
State Universities such as Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Cornell indicates that 
there is need for governmental assist- 
ance.” 


Existing Department Services 

The appointment of the Labor Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee represents an 
intensification of existing activities, 
rather than a completely new departure. 
For example, the Division of Labor 
Standards, with whose program the 
committee is especially concerned, has 
been engaged in workers’ education for 
the past several years. 

The Division’s work has been directed 
mainly toward stimulating the training 
of collective bargaining representatives, 
of both labor and management, at the 
shop level. Unions, universities, and 
other non-governmental organnizations 
have been encouraged to establish such 
training programs. As a means of en- 
couraging union sponsorship, the Divi- 
sion has conducted a number of 
demonstration projects in cooperation 
with individual organizations. For ex- 
ample, staff members assisted district 
organizations of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists in the preparation 
of stewards manuals. Similar assistance 
was given to the CIO Textile Workers 
Union and the managements of the 
American Viscose Co. and the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. Ina few cases the Divi- 
sion has supplied conference leaders and 
instructors of collective bargaining and 
labor legislation for education insti- 
tutes conducted by such organizations 
as the University of Chicago Industrial 
Relations Center, the Southern School 
for Workers, and the Textile, Automo- 
bile, and Telephone Workers unions. 


Teaching Materials and Texts 

The Division of Labor Standards and 
other Department agencies also have 
supplied published material to union 
and management groups interested in 
industrial relations training. The fol- 
lowing Labor Standards’ pamphlets 
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have proved especially popular: “Set- 
tling Plant Grievances,” a discussion 
of the settlement of disputes through 
collective bargaining procedures; “Pre- 
paring a Steward’s Manual,” to guide to 
the preparation of a reference and train- 
ing manual for union shop representa- 
tives; “The Foreman’s Guide to Labor 
Relations,” outlining the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of supervisors in union- 
ized establishments; “A Guide to Labor 
Legislation,” a reference guide to im- 
portant Federal labor laws and regula- 
tions; and “Joint Safety Committees at 
Work,” a study of labor-management 
safety activities. 

The Working Conditions and Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- 
pares and publishes studies on collective 
bargaining agreements and industrial 
practices. Recently published studies 
deal with the guaranteed annual wage, 
sick leave provisions, dismissal pay, ar- 
bitration, pay differentials and wage 
provisions. This material is used con- 
stantly by both labor and management, 
in the preparation of contracts. 

The Women’s Bureau compiles and 
publishes material on working condi- 
tions and bargaining agreements 
clauses pertaining to the employment 
of women. 


Extent of Workers’ Education 


In 1942 the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committe on Industrial and 
Labor Conditions (Ives Committee) 
found 13 State universities and an even 
larger number of Catholic institutions 
conducting some form of workers’ edu- 
cation extension service. The number 
in both categories has increased since 
then. In addition a number of out- 
standing private institutions, including 
Harvard, Yale, and the University of 
Chicago, are experimenting in the field. 

Some of the schools, like the pioneer 
University of Wisconsin Summer 
School for workers, admit only workers. 
In this class is the Harvard Trade 
Union Fellowship Project, although the 
university looks upon the project as 
the extension to labor of a type of train- 
ing already available to management 
through the School of Business Admin- 
istration. Other schools, including the 
Catholic institutions, enroll representa- 
tives of both labor and management, al- 
though separate classes are held in most 
vases. At the other end of the scale 
is the newly established New York 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions at Cornell with joint labor-man- 
agement classes. In contrast with the 
2-week summer session at Wisconsin, 
the short extension courses in the 
Catholic institutions, and the 1-year 
resident course at Harvard, the Cornell 
school offers a 4-year undergraduate 
curriculum, supplemented by shorter 


LABOR DEPARTMENT HOST 
TO LATIN AMERICANS 


Eight government labor officials from 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, and 
Puerto Rico, left Washington on March 
30, on the field section of a 4- to 6-month 
training course under _ fellowships 
granted by the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards and Women’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. The fellowships 
were awarded as part of the program of 
the Interdepartmental Committee of 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation of 
the State Department. 


To Study U. S. Methods 

The purpose of the fellowships is to 
acquaint labor officials from the other 
Americas in United States’ practices in 
labor law enforcement, industrial rela- 
tions, safety and health, workers’ educa- 
tion, and problems of employed women 
and minors. 

The visitors received their initial 
training with 12 days in the Federal la- 
bor department, becoming acquainted 
with its activities, and receiving a pre- 
view of State, labor and industrial prac- 
tices. They were welcomed by Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor John W. Gibson, 
who emphasized that the training course 
is part of the Department’s larger pro- 
gram of inter-American activities. 

After brief grounding in theory, the 
labor officials left Washington for their 
individual field assignments which will 
take them to State labor departments, 
industrial establishments, labor groups, 
and private organizations in Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Washington. 

Six Countries Represented 

The group, which includes 4 men and 
4 women, is as follows: 

Brazil_—Maria Josephine Rabello Al- 
bano, specialist in problems of employed 
women and minors. 

Chile-—Maria Mendez Nunez, Santi- 
ago Department of Labor, and Luis 
Carcamo Cantin, National Department 
of Labor. 

Cuba.—Dr. Nestor Carillo, Ministry 
of Labor. 

Mexico—Sr. Guillermo Torres To- 
rija, National Department of Labor. 

Peru.—Luis Alayza Grundy, Na- 
tional Department of Labor, and Isabel 
Alayza Escardo, Director of women’s 
home and handicraft in Lima. 

Puerto Rico.—Mrs. Mercedes Moure 
de Carmona, Insular Department of 
Labor. 





courses and conferences on the campus, 
extension courses in principal industrial 
centers, and a broad program of re- 
search and information for management 
and labor. 
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Primary Responsibility of Five Labor Bureaus 





Manpower for Housing Program 


Two million workers . . 


2 


. skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled . . . on and off- 
will be required to meet the 1946 portion of the Veterans Emergency 


Housing Program of 1,200,000 medium and low-priced dwellings. The 1947 goal 
is 1,500,000 additional units. To meet the manpower problem . . . the 1946 re- 
quirement is nearly treble the estimated number of workers actually employed in 


March... 


5 bureaus of the U.S. Department of Labor will lend the full support 


of their activities to the National Housing Agency. 

The five bureaus, whose parts are outlined in an agreement between the De- 
partment of Labor and the National Housing Agency are: the United States Em- 
ployment Service, to recruit ; the Bureau of Labor Statistics, to measure progress; 


the Conciliation Service, to assist in maintaining amicable labor-management rela- 


tions; the Apprentice Training Service, to assist in developing required skills; and 
the Wage Adjustment Board, to expedite wage cases in residential construction. 


The agreement between the Labor De- 
partment and the National Housing 
Agency outlines the activities of the five 
bureaus as follows: 

The United States Employment Serv- 
ice is recruiting workers and counseling 
applicants for construction jobs. All 
local USES offices have been instructed 
to assign personnel to work exclusively 
on recruitment for the housing project. 
They will coordinate their work with 
programs of contractors and unions in 
the various communities, and will sup- 
ply local emergency housing committees 
with labor market information. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is pro- 
viding local and national figures to 
measure the progress of the program. 
The Bureau already collects and pub- 
lishes information on the monthly rate 
of building by type, the number of work- 
ers employed, both on site, and in mines, 
factories, transportation, and distribu- 
tion, and month-to-month changes in 
wholesale and _ dealer-to-contractor 

rices of building materials. Continu- 
ing studies will be made to give infor- 
mation on the characteristics of housing 
being built in over 126 metropolitan 
areas throughout the country, varia- 
tions in the occupational distribution of 
workers employed on the houses, and 
related matters. 


Conciliation Coordinator 

The Conciliation Service is assisting 
in maintaining amicable relations be- 
tween workers and employers involved 
in the program, for the purpose of ex- 
pediting on-site work and keeping a 
free flow of building materials moving 
to the housing sites. For this purpose 
the Service has designated a coordina- 
tor and special Regional Commissioners 
of Conciliation to work closely with the 
NHA and regional offices of the Service. 
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The Apprentice Training Service is 
cooperating closely with employers and 
construction unions in establishing and 
aceelerating apprentice training pro- 
grams to expedite the program. The 
General Council on Apprenticeship for 
the Construction Industry estimates 
that at least 5,000 local trade apprentice 
programs may be needed, as against 
1,117 such programs now in existence. 


Legal Rates for Jobs 


The Wage Adjustment Board is ex- 
pediting the handling of cases in resi- 
dential construction which come to its 
attention. Contractors, before begin- 
ning construction, should obtain legal 
rates for all job classifications from the 
Wage Adjustment Board or from any 
regional office of the National Wage 
Stabilization Board. Under the lat- 
ter’s General Order No. 41, wage rates 
in construction cannot be altered with- 
out WSB approval. 


Most Extensive Employment 
in Home Building History 


Five times greater than the 1945 pro- 
gram, the Veterans Emergency Housing 
project will be substantially larger than 
in any year since the 1920's, and will 
offer the greatest number of job oppor- 
tunities in the history of the home- 
building industry. 

The 1946 goal of 1,200,000 new homes 
will necessitate peak employment of 
nearly a million workers on building 
sites, and slightly more than that num- 
ber in production of builders’ supplies. 
That rate of employment must be main- 
tained throughout 1947 to attain next 
year’s goal of 1,500,000 additional 
houses. 

Skilled workers and foremen will 
comprise 3 out of every 5 on-site con- 


struction employees, divided rouglily as 





follows: 320,000 carpenters, 80,000 
painters ; 50,000 plumbers; nearly 40,000 
bricklayers; about 30,000 electricians 
and an equal number of plasterers. 
Semi-skilled workers are expected to 
total about 40,000, and unskilled work- 
ers about 325,000. 


Over Two Million Workers in 
Non-Residential Building 


The figures above apply only to the 
construction of new homes. At least 
1,200,000 on-site workers will be needed 
for other types of construction... 
hospitals, schools, highways, and other 
essential public and private construc- 
tion projects ... and at least an equal 
number will be needed for off-site man- 
power requirements in this phase of 
construction. 

Today’s housing need is the greatest 
in the history of the nation. The 
1922-28 construction level of 833,000 
homes a year did not meet demands, par- 
ticularly among the low income groups. 
During the depression average home 
construction fell off to slightly more 
than 190,000 homes annually. In the 
first post-depression year 1941—715,000 
new homes were built, less than enough 
to supply current demand without re- 
ducing the back-log built up over the 
depression years. 


Rents Stable, Prices and 
Evictions Up Sharply 


Information compiled by the Price 
Branch of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics shows that rents paid by wage 
earners who were able to stay in the 
same houses during the war have been 
the most stable component of the cost 
of living in the United States. From 
August 1939 through December 1945, 
average rents for the same houses in 34 
large cities have risen 3.8 percent. In- 
creases in individual cities varied from 
1.1 percent in New York to 11.1 per- 
cent in Savannah. Rent control was 
established early in 1942 in most of 
the 34 cities covered by the BLS survey. 

Wartime migration of workers to 
military and industrial centers brought 
about a new low in recorded vacancy 
rates for urban areas. The vacancy 
rates for habitable dwellings ranged 
from 0.2 percent in Richmond to 7.1 per- 
cent in Scranton. 

Increased home purchases during the 
war period, brought about by pressure 
for places to live, produced a rapid in- 
crease in sales prices and an increasing 
number of evictions of tenants to make 
way for new owners. The latest avail- 
able figures on home ownership show 
that the proportion of dwellings occu- 

(Continued on p. 6) 








Machinists and C. I. O. Participate 





Labor Represented on Board of 
House Building Corporation 


Unique in American industry is the corporate structure of Fuller Houses, Inc., 
which has on its board of directors representatives of two labor organizations, 
Harvey W. Brown, international president of the International Association of 
Machinists, and James Dickerson, International Representative of the United 
Steelworkers of America C. I. O. Election of both men was authorized by their 
organizations when the corporation was formed in 1944. 

In a recent press statement, Mr. Brown noted that “Historically . . . my po- 
sition is unique. But actually it has come about as the most logical and natural 
result of a number of circumstances.” He gave the following 3 reasons for the 
Machinists’ interest in the development of the Fuller program. First—a promis- 
ing solution “to the problem of providing high-quality low-cost housing for mil- 
lions of American workers.” Second, “the Fuller program means jobs.” And 
third, the chance “to help shape its (the company’s) policies in the interests of the 
public, labor and shareholders was a logical experiment in developing new patterns 
of labor and capital team work in our industrial society.” 

The Fuller House will be produced under subcontract in aircraft plants. The 
first plant in production will be the Beech Aircraft plant in Wichita, Kansas— 
selected primarily because of its labor relations record. It is 100 percent Machin- 
ists’ union shop. Fuller Houses, Inc., is a marketing, engineering, and research 


organization, which will set up and control a system of distribution, erection, and 


service. 





Housing 
(Continued from p. 5) 

pied by owners increased 15 percent 
between April 1940 and October 1944. 
This increase in home ownership dur- 
ing a period when there was virtually 
no construction of new homes, greatly 
reduced the number of dwellings for 
rent. Meanwhile there has been a rapid 
increase in sales prices of homes, many 
of which now are selling from 50 to 
200 percent above 1939 prices. 

Despite OPA attempts to hold un- 
necessary displacement of tenants to 
a minimum, more than 20,000 tenants 
now are being evicted each month in 
areas under rent control. The current 
eviction rate is nearly 3 times the 1943 
rate of .55 per thousand registered 
units. 


Building Rate Up in 1945 

Home building gained considerable 
momentum during 1945. Four times 
as many new homes were started in De- 
cember as in January 1945, and well 
over five times as many in January 1946 
as in the same month of 1945. Further- 
more, there has been an unusual con- 
tra-seasonal climb during the winter, 
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with the January and February totals 
of new homes started some 9,000 and 
11,000 respectively over December 1945. 
In fact, the dollar volume of new resi- 
dential building during February was 
175 million dollars, the highest total for 
the month since monthly data became 
available in January 1939. However, 
the monthly rate for the remainder of 
the year must be nearly treble the Feb- 
ruary figure of 40,000 units if 1,200,000 
dwellings are to be under way by the 
end of December. 


Sharp Rise in House Value 


Part of the 1945 rise in dollar volume 
of house construction is attributable to 
the tendency of builders to concentrate 
on the more profitable higher-priced 
types of housing. The average valua- 
tion for a one-family dwelling unit, as 
estimated by private builders in appli- 
cations for building permits, was 34 
percent higher in 1945 than in 1944, and 
69 percent higher in December than in 
January 1945. The accent in the Veter- 
ans’ Emergency Housing Program will 
be on moderate and low-cost housing. 

Despite pressing need, the average 
building time per house appears to have 
increased, according to preliminary 


findings in a recently completed survey 


in 55 cities. Materials shortages were 
cited most frequently by builders as the 
cause of delay. 


Prefabricated Houses 

Prefabrication is being counted on to 
provide a quarter million of the 1946 
goal of 1,200,000 dwelling units. New 
methods and design are necessary if pre- 
fabrication and erection is to meet its 
quota of the year’s total. Although 
prefabrication permits more rapid 
building than conventional site con 
struction, it is far from true that the 
usual prefabrication methods justify 
the fairly common impression that a 
house can be erected in an hour or so by 
a crew of 6 to 8 men. 

According to a survey by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the National Hous- 
ing Agency of 14 prefabricated war 
housing projects, the average time con- 
sumed in prefabrication and erection 
was 687 man-hours per dwelling unit. 
The time spent on the erection site va- 
ried markedly according to the amount 
of prefabrication accomplished at the 
factory. For “site prefabricated” 
dwellings—where considerable finish- 
ing work is done at the site—erection 
time averaged 440 man-hours—64 per- 
cent of the total time for prefabrication 
and erection. For “factory prefabri- 
cated” units, on the other hand, on-site 
work averaged 247 hours—about 336 per- 
cent of total time. There was no great 
degree of uniformity in total time for 
prefabrication and erection between 
units, the time ranging from 438 to 1,012 
man-hours, or 55 to 126 man-days. 





Emphasis on Apprenticeship 

According to a 1945 study of the Ap- 
prentice Training Service, made at 
the request of the General Committee 
of Apprenticeship for the Construction 
Industry, the beginner group of appren- 
tices and workers under 20 is not large 
enough to replace construction workers 
65 years of age or older and due for 
retirement. 

It was found that the average age of 
craftsmen in some 20 building trades 
had increased from 38.6 years to nearly 
43 years between 1900 and 1940. More 
recent information indicates that the 
average age has increased further since 


Salohilles,, 


1940, due to wartime drafting of} 


younger men who ordinarily would have 
entered the trades and the return to 
work of retired craftsmen. The over- 
all age increase is attributable largely 
to the fact that since 1900 too few re- 
placements have been trained to meet 
inroads by death, retirement, and 
changes in trade. The beginner group 
has dropped off from 8.2 to 2.6 percent 
of the total group, while up to 1940 the 
old-age group had remained fairly con- 
stant at 5 percent. 
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Union Agreements 
(Continued from p. 3) 


Maintenance of Membership 
Doubled During War Period 


A product of the National War Labor 
Board’s attempt to compromise closed- 
shop demands, the “maintenance of 
membership” type of agreement covered 
29 percent of workers under agreement 
in 1945—nearly double its 1942 percent- 
age of 15. This type of recognition 
was not recorded in the 1941 surey, due 
to lack of data. Under its provision 
workers who remain as union members 
after a 15-day “escape” period must 
maintain their membership for the life 
of the contract. 

Maintenance of membership was most 
prevalent in manufacturing industries, 
and notably in the following: Agricul- 
tural equipment, aircraft and parts, 
aluminum, auto, carpets, cigarettes, 
chemicals, clocks and watches, cotton 
textiles, electrical machinery and ap- 
pliances, machine and machine tools, 
meatpacking, nonferrous metal, petro- 
leum, railroad equipment, rayon yarn, 
rubber products, basic steel, steel prod- 
ucts, and woolen and worsted. 

Agreements for preferential hiring 
without union membership prevailed in 
the maritime, longshoring and pottery 
industries. And agreements establish- 
ing the union as sole bargaining agent, 
but without hiring or union member- 
ship clauses, predominated in cane 
sugar, cement, glass, railroads, and tele- 
phone, and in the employment of cleri- 
cal and professional workers. 


Over 5 Million Covered by 
Dues Check-Off Arrangements 

Slightly over 5.3 million workers— 
about 39 percent of all those under 
agreement—were covered by check-off 
provisions in 1945. For nearly half of 
these check-off was automatic. For the 
remainder dues were checked off only 
for those employees who filed written 
authorizations with the employer. In 
some cases such authorizations continue 
in effect for the life of the agreement; 
in others they may be withdrawn at the 
employee’s request. Most of the check- 
off clauses provide deduction of all dues 
and assessments, but some specify “reg- 
ular dues only,” or establish a maximum 
amount. 

About half of all manufacturing 
workers under agreement—some 4 mil- 
lion—were employed under check-off 
provisions in 1945. For nonmanufac- 
turing, the percentage of covered em- 
ployees was 24, and the number 1.3 mil- 
lion. Over 90 percent of workers under 
agreement are covered by check-off pro- 
visions in aluminum, cotton textiles, 
hosiery, metal mining, basic steel, and 
carpets, 
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1945 Fourth-Quarter Injury Toll 
Shows Sustained Safety Need 


With the rate of injuries to werkers in manufacturing establishments 6 per- 
cent above that for the last 3 months of 1944, the fourth-quarter injury toll for 
1945 indicates the need for sustained accident prevention efforts in order to offset 
the effects of reconversion and to bring the country’s aecident experience back to 
or below prewar levels. Estimates of the Department’s Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics place the total number of injuries for the last 3 months of 1945 at about 111, 
(W0—17,000 fewer than in the preceding quarter, and 42,000 less than in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 


Reports from nearly 11,000 manu- 
facturing establishments indicate that 
the decline from the third to fourth 
quarter resulted primarily from employ- 
ment cut-backs and loss of working time 
due to strikes and conversion shut- 
downs. The injury frequency rate— 
number of injuries per million em- 
ployee-hours worked—for the last three 
months of 1945 was 17.9, as compared to 
18.0 in the previous quarter and 16.9 in 
the last quarter of 1944. As indicated 
by the chart below, the decrease in in- 
jury frequency for the last three months 
was less marked than in either of the two 
previous years. 

Serious Injuries Increase 


The decline in the total number of in- 
juries was marked by an increased num- 
ber of deaths and serious disabilities. 
Current information indicates that 550 
of the fourth-quarter injuries were 
fatal, and 5,200 resulted in permanent 
impairments, as compared ta 500 and 
4,900 in the preceding three-month 
period. 

The slight drop in frequency and the 
increased proportion of deaths and 
serious injuries is attributable in part to 
the reconverting of plants to peacetime 
operations, the shifting of employees to 
new types of work, and the return to 


industry of veterans whose safety habits 
must be reestablished. The general 
level of industrial frequency rates is 
still well above that of prewar years, 
and the situation indicates the need for 
sustained safety efforts to bring them 
back to or below the level of previous 
accomplishment. 


22 Industries Attain Good 
Level of Safety Performance 

The best safety records achieved dur- 
ing 1945 among the 121 industry groups 
included in the Bureau’s quarterly sur 
vey were those of the electric lamp, ex 
plosives, and women’s and children’s 
clothing industries, with rates of 4.4, 
4.5, and 5.0, respectively. Preliminary 
reports indicate 19 other industries with 
1945 rates of less than 10. Accomplish- 
ment of such a rate is looked upon by 
safety experts as a practical goal for all 
industries, 

At the other end of the scale were 4 
industries with cumulative rates above 
40. These were: Plywood mills, 40.8; 
iron foundries, 44.3; combined saw and 
planing mills, 51.6; and sawmills, 54.5. 

The cumulative rates for the year are 
based on the quarterly surveys and are 
subject to revision as final data becomes 
available in the more comprehensive 
annual survey. 
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Apri 15, 1946. 
The Honorable James E. Murray, Chairman, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Murray: 
I read with interest the separate statement of views on H. R. 4908 which you signed along with Senators Thomas, 
Pepper, Hill, Chavez, Walsh, and Guffey. 


As you know, I feel very strongly upon the question of the proposal of the majority of the Committee to transfer the 
mediation and conciliation powers of the Secretary of Labor and the United States Conciliation Service to the Federal 
Mediation Board as an independent agency in the Department of Labor. In connection therewith I wish to present to you 
the facts concerning the accomplishments of the United States Conciliation Service during the month of March 1936. I 
fully realize that during the last few months when we have been confronted with strikes of major, nation-wide importance, 
it has been but natural to conclude that the process of conciliation and mediation as conducted by the Conciliation Service 
has broken down. The facts prove quite the contrary. During March the Conciliation Service staff was instrumental in 
bringing about the settlement of 277 strikes and 1 lockout. That, however, is not the most important aspect of the March 
work of the Service. In 524 cases where our Conciliation Commissioners were working with the parties after a strike vote 
had been taken, they succeeded in working out solutions in 448 cases without a work stoppage taking place. Conciliation 
Commissioners also participated in 483 other labor-management disputes which had not yet reached the point of asking for 


strike-vote action. Four hundred and eleven of these were settled before they became threatened strikes. 

These figures showing the Conciliators settled 1,137 cases during the month of March also show what the Conciliators 
have been able to accomplish along the line of preventing work stoppages where given a chance. The 277 actual strikes 
which were settled involved 750 workers. 


In the face of this record of accomplishment it seems to me that it should be apparent to everyone that it would be a 
mistake to set up a Mediation Board which inevitably would simply be a Board of Review and would relegate the Concilia- 


tion Service into the position of being merely a certifying agency through which the referral of cases to the Board would 


be made. 


If, in the opinion of the Congress, it is desirable to have outstanding men as mediators who would be nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, that result can be obtained through the simple process of having them thus ap- 
pointed but have them work on a per diem basis upon those cases in which, in the opinion of the Secretary of Labor, the 
importance of the controversy required that sort of treatment. The mediators would then become a part of the machinery 
of the Conciliation Service and the Conciliation Service would not be placed under the control and direction of the Board. 


Yours very truly, 


L. B. Sch wELLENBACH. 
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